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UNIVERSAL ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES. 


Ir was intimated in the July number of the MEessENGcEr, 
that, as children in the Kindergarten are to be treated like 
babes in the mother’s arms, during the whole season of irre- 
sponsible, preintellectual life, when the understanding is in 
the act of being organized, and the heart and will are yet 
blind, — that is on principles which are identical, and there- 
fore more universal than respect the intellectual differences 
which make sects in religion and philosophy,——it would be 
practicable to spread Kindergartens all over the land, if each 
religious society should make itself responsible for a Kinder- 
garten for all the children in the neighborhood of its place 
of meeting. 

As it is to be taken for granted that every religious so- 
ciety is thoroughly persuaded, in its own mind, that what it 
is organized to propagate is vitally true, it will, of course, 
believe that kindergarten doctrines and method will bring 
children into its own fold only so far as they perceive the 
identity of its principles with their own. 

We propose, therefore, to speak in so many separate es- 
says, of Kindergarten in its relations of identity with Juda- 
ism, Catholicism, the several forms of Protestantism, and 
simple Theism, for persons of all religious persuasions, and 
even professed atheists of the positive philosophy school, 
have, as a matter of fact, instinctively adopted kindergarten 
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culture, to make it the foundation for their several educa- 
tional edifices; which suggests that it is the wniverswm to 
usher in the age for which the whole human race yearns, 
when “a young child shall lead” in the eternal harmonies, 
according to the Hebrew prophecy. (May not this be the 
very young child whom Jesus set in the midst of his disci- 
ples to instruct them how the height of “the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven” is to be reached ?) 

Froebel was the son of a German protestant pastor, and 
his chief apostle, the Baronin Marenholz Bulow, is a Pro- 
testant. Nevertheless, Kindergarten began among Jews and 
Catholics as well as among Protestants. The first trium- 
phant. public recognition of Froebel was made at Hamburg, 
in 1850, by a society composed of equal numbers of Chris- 
tian and Jewish ladies, who had united for the express pur- 
pose of finding true grounds of universal human union. 
And wherever and whenever Kindergartens have been in- 
troduced, Jews have patronized them; for the same reasons, 
perhaps, that they are always attracted to music. 

Also, when in 1858-59, the Baroness went to Belgium and 
France, to lecture in a private way, not only Jews, Protest- 
ants, and Socialists accepted Froebel’s system, but Catholics 
also; and instituted the first practical experiments that suc- 
ceeded in Paris and Brussels. 

In proof of this, we shall append more of the articles and 
letters we began to give in our last number, which we shall 
continue to publish in their appropriate connections. But, 
first we will speak, ourselves, of 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE 


SO-CALLED POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


In the Circular of Information, published by the National 
Bureau of Education, last July, there was appended an ex- 
tract from Carl Schmidt’s “Pedagogical Encyclopedia,” on 
Kindergarten, in which he speaks of Froebel’s “wrong pre- 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 3 
mises,” “confused foundations,” “sickly and untenable theo- 
ries,” &c., by which, as I have taken several occasions to say 
before, he means to indicate that Froebel grounds his system 
upon the Christian religion. And it is true that Froebel 
does assume Christ to be the revelation of absolute truth. 
The positive philosopher declares this to be one of his 
“sickly and untenable theories;” but, nevertheless, is con- 
strained to admit that “the merit will always be Froebel’s, of 
having awakened interest in one of the most difficult fields 
of education ;” and that “he has watched the nature of chil- 
dren in all its details, and even by those mistakes which 
have rendered a great part of his work vain, he has, never- 
theless, exercised a good influence.” * * “His words con- 
tain a hidden treasure that has not yet been raised; a large 
number of deep and significant hints, as regards an infant’s 
life; which, viewed from the right standpoint, would yield a 
rich pedagogical harvest.” He says —“ We do not mean to 
deny Froebel’s moral amiability, his noble enthusiasm, or 
even his importance in the history of education.” “All 
honor to the man who, with disinterested enthusiasm, has 
worked for the benefit of mankind.” 

Now what is the common ground between Froecbel and 
the positive philosophers, on which a practical Kindergarten 
for the children of both may be founded ? 

It is unquestionably this: That both lay down as a princi- 
ple, that the appearances (phenomena) of material nature, 
apprehended by the senses of the child, are an indispensable 
factor of the human understanding, and that there ts nothing 
tn the intellect that has not been first in the sense. 

Both parties, therefore, will accept that part of Frobel’s 
method which consists in the use of materials to develop the 
organs of sense, and define the perceptions of the similarities 
and differences of the shape, color, size, position, number, 
&c., of things in nature, which are classified by these proper- 
ties, and serve to give definite, rational meaning to words 
with which they are spoken of. And that to understand the 
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words of the vernacular language is the first momentum of 
the intellect, language being the element in which it lives 
and grows. 

The positive philosopher also admits, as well as the 
Christian, that human beings exist in relation to each other, 
and that it is the desirable experience for them to be in, or 
get into, such feelings with respect to each other, that they 
shall harmonize, and serve each other according to their mu- 
tual needs. He therefore accepts as a part of the true educa- 
tion, those playful social exercises of the Kindergarten, which 
accustom children to bear and forbear, and prefer one 
another in love, as well as to be*docile to their elders. Be- 
sides the occupations which build up the understanding on 
accurate sensuous impressions of nature, he will see the le- 
gitimacy and good influence of the movement plays, which, 
besides their use in developing the bodily organs and giving 
the limbs grace, agility, and skill, lay the healthy foundations 
of moral beauty and good. In short, the positive philoso- 
pher accepts Froebel’s system because he does justice in it 
to the body and temporal life of man, in relation to material 
nature. 


THE RELATIONS OF JUDAISM AND THE KINDERGARTEN. 


The Jew finds still broader ground in Froebel’s system 
than the positive philosopher, for he finds that Froebel not 
only reverently accepts material nature and the bodily life 
of man in time, but that he recognizes the child in his rela- 
tions with a Living God, who transcends the universe of 
matter, and makes it His footstool; with individuals of the 
human race, also, who are all to be considered as persons 
created by him, that is, to whom He gives to live such life in 
themselves as makes them responsible to Him for their moral 
relation to each other. 

The law of rhythm, under which all “the beauteous forms 
of things” exist in nature and art, witnesses to the dualism 
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of spirit as manifested by God, the intelligent creator and 
moral governor, and in man, endowed with reason and 
conscience, and, therefore, free, that is, able to obey the laws 
of Spirit. 

If the kindergarten exercises, whether intellectual or 
social, are adequately conducted by the kindergartner, the 
child will gradually become aware that there is a rhythmical 
law, which underlies all natural phenomena, and a golden 
moral rule under all social action; both of which are inde- 
pendent of him, for he did not make them, and yet are so 
vitally within himself, that he only feels he has freedom and 
power when he obeys them. The kindergartner genially 
guides him to connect opposites, to produce an objective har- 
mony, whether by humming a tune, by moving symmetri- 
cally, or by making a symmetrical form ever so simple, and 
by giving this experience to a child, she vivifies his sense ot 
being a person, of whom the understanding of nature and 
recognition of beauty are not the essence, but functions. 
This self-respect as a person is correlative with the just re- 
cognition of other persons, and is satisfied only by the con- 
ception of a superior, intimately-related person, in whom he 
can live, and move, and have his being. It is the blessed- 
ness of a child to realize this conception at first in its mother, 
but it is moral strength to realize it in the Supreme Creator, 
Lawgiver, and righteous Judge. Now it has been said be- 
fore that the kindergarten exercises are an innocent playing 
at creation, which produces an experience that is the matrix 
of the conception of God going forth in nature, and express- 
ing himself by the things of nature. Surely this doctrine of 
the Hebrew does justice to nature and man in their relation 
to each other, quite as much as the view taken by the posi- 
tive philosopher, and more, for it quickens the human being 
to a consciousness of immortal life, which glorifies the human 
body and sets men on the throne of the universe, in a moral 
and spiritual harmony, as the Lord’s anointed. 

The child enters, in a measure, into a realization of this 
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destiny when he spontaneously, or ever. willingly, resists his 
impulses to disorder in work or social play, in order to follow 
the light of law that shines into him — first, perhaps, through 
the spoken word and personal influence of his parent or kin- 
dergartner, but soon through the manifestation of the word 
of God in outward nature and spiritual-minded fellow beings. 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old, he will not depart from it,” said the old Hebrew; and 
Froebel’s method realizes this instruction. Neither he, nor 
the wise king, meant by training, an arbitrary forcing, a me- 
chanical moulding absolutely like the potter’s, or a drilling 
like the stone cutter’s. Zo train, respects the organic nature 
of the subject, as alive with law; and this was the method 
of the true child of Abraham, who was neither Pharisee nor 
Sadducee nor Herodian, though we are too apt to think of 
the Hebrew religion under these degraded forms of it. 


RELATIONS OF KINDERGARTEN AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


That the severe, though genial, intellectual, and moral 
method of the Kindergarten, should be acknowledged by the 
positive philosopher and Jew, with only some exceptions 
taken by the former to Froebel’s religious faith, and that 
which it brings forth when the kindergartner devoutly sym- 
pathizes with him, would lead us to expect that it would be 
repudiated by the Catholic church. 

But though, in the early part of Froebel’s career, he met 
with some opposition from Catholic priests, who, like the 
Pharisees of old, not expecting “any good to come out of 
Nazareth,” denounced, before examining, his system; the 
intelligent Catholics of France met it with candor, and ac- 
cepted it when it was presented by the Baroness Maren- 
holtz-Bulow in all its fulness, as is proved by the letters then 
addressed to her that we give below. Catholic Bavaria, 
Italy, and even Spain, so far as it has been represented to 
them, have adopted it. Catholic Austria has indeed made it 
a national institution within the last year. 
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It is plain that liberal Catholics, in whom ecclesiasticism 
has not swallowed up nationality, find in Froebel’s doctrine 
of the relation of mother and child, a recognition of the 
truth that they have held the symbol of through the ages — 
the holy mother of the holy child, worshipped by her in his 
unconscious infancy, and crowning her, in his triumph over 
death, — as the human counterpart of his Father in heaven, 
of whom his father on earth, the chaste hugband, is the 
image and natural priest. 

This is the positive and therefore true side of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of the mother of the divine son of man 
which Protestants believe is made of none effect by the tra- 
ditions of men that have overlaid true historical facts, the 
simple apprehension and interpretation of which are an un- 
veiling (revelation) of the deepest counsels of God, with re- 
spect to his human children. But the holy child growing up 
in wisdom and stature, subject to his parents, redeeming the 
race to which he belongs, and the holy mother who guarded 
his childhood from profanation, accepting him as a manifest. 
ation of God, hold their own power over the whole Christian 
church, Protestant as well as Catholic; nor do the symbols 
become less venerable, when seen to have pre-existed in the 
symbolism of Egypt, Pheenicea, and Persia, and when it is real- 
ized that they reappear in every family on earth, when- 
ever a child is born. The dayspring from on high, though 
so often, alas! after a very brief moment beclouded trom 
below, faileth never! 

I will now give some of the letters, of which I spoke 
above, and must postpone till another number the considera. 
tion of the common ground of Froebel’s gospel with that of 
the various Protestant churches. Every one of these 
churches had a good reason for being. What is affirmative in 
all philosophies and religions is divine truth. Their nega- 
tions are the shortcomings of the finite understanding, the dul- 
ness that comprehendeth it not. But I consider it an axiom 
that nobody believes what is false because it is false, but be- 
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cause it seems to them true; and to find out how anything 
that seems to me false, seems true to another, has led me to 
“the light of all my seeing,” and saved me, I think, from 
some errors which depress human courage, and quench hope 
and faith, if not charity. 


Translated from Appendix of “Epucation By Work.” 


Morlot, Cardinal of Tours, afterwards the well-known 
and universally-honored Archbishop of Paris, is surely no 
unimportant testimony to Froebel’s method, and especially 
for Catholics. 

The Baroness went to him as the President of the 
“ Comité de patronages des Salles d’Asyle,” to obtain an in- 
troduction of the method into them, and was received in the 
most friendly manner. He acknowledged, in the warmest 
terms, the value of the method, and lamented. his want of 
time to enter more deeply into the ideas and views of Froe- 
bel, saying it was high time to improve all places for the 
education of the people, and to introduce the element of 
work. He admired the fine discernment of Froebel, shown 
in the materials that he had found so well adapted to the or- 
gans and powers of childhood. He wrote to her from 


Tours, July 24, 1859. 
“You are right; our ‘Salles d’Asyle’ [orphan asylums] are 
nothing else than institutions for the safe-keeping of children, in- 
stead of beginning with the important work of education there. 
Froebel’s method supplies what is needed, and I trust your endeav- 
ors will meet with success in France. I beg you, Madame la Ba- 
ronne, not to doubt for a moment my interest in the cause, and to 
keep me advised of all things relative to Froebel’s method, which 

has found in you such an enlightened and devoted apostle. 
‘¢ With sincere admiration, 
your devoted, grateful servant, 
“+S. M., Cardinal-Bishop of Tours.” 


On the 15th of August he wrote again :— 


“The Committee ‘de patronage des Salles d’Asyle’ does not 
meet again till the Ist of December. It is, therefore, impossible 
for me now to let them know of the important object which, with 
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admirable zeal, you are striving for; but I will endeavor, in another 
way, to accomplish that it shall be carefully tried by the Ministry 
of Instruction. It appears to me, that uncer that sanction, an ex- 
periment may be made in the Asylum of Mad. Pape-Carpentier; 
and that this is a good way to bring about the desired result. I 
beg of you, Baronne, not to doubt for an instant of my zeal; and 
to keep me always informed of all that concerns Froebel’s method, 
which has found in you so brilliant a representative, and such self- 
forgetting devotion. Iam, with sincere respect, 
‘“¢Your humble and obliged servant, 
“+S. M., Cardinal-Bishop of Tours.” 


The Abbe Mitraud, an aged Roman Catholic priest in 
Paris, author of voluminous works, one of them being “ La 
Democratie et la Catholicisme,” in which Froebel’s method is 
mentioned, says also in a letter written while on a journey to 
Rome (July, 1858) :— 


‘“‘We have to fulfil a great mission in common; I shall be most 
happy to procure for Froebel’s theory, which I accept fully, a hear- 
ing. To appreciate this theory in all its grandeur, richness, and 
utility, the shade of pantheism it seems to contain is no hindrance 
to me; it seems inseparable from the German mind. I accept the 
obligation to work for the ideas of Froebel according to my ability, 
of cuurse within the limits of orthodox Catholicism, to which I am 
devoted from faith and reason. You must certainly go with me to 
Rome, that we may work together there. If you resolve to do so, 
I will meet you at Orleans. You would find in Rome a good oppor- 
tunity for propaganda. My friends there would aid us. But with- 
out your presence nothing can be done. Italy needs a regeneration 
by education. Let us work where the most rapid diffusion is cer- 
tain.” 


Mon. A. Guyard, another Parisian author, says, June 14, 
1857 :— 


‘‘The more I hear you about Froebel’s method the more my inter- 
est increases, and the deeper my conviction becomes that by this 
means the basis is laid for a new education for the salvation of hu- 
manity. Accept my warmest and most sincere wishes for the prop- 
agation of Froebel’s method. He is great, perhaps the greatest 
philosopher of our time, and has found in you what all philosophers 
need, that is, a woman who understands him, who clothes him 
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with flesh and blood, and makes him alive. I think, I believe, in- 
deed, that an idea, in order to bear fruit, must have a father and a 
mother. Hitherto, all ideas have had only fathers. As Froebel’s 
ideas are so likely to find mothers, they will have an immense suc- 
cess. When the ideas of the future will have become alive in de- 
voted women, the face of the world will be changed.” 


Lamarche, of Paris, philanthropist and writer on social and 
religious subjects, after listening to the lectures which he at- 
tended regularly, writes on March 29, 1859 :— 


“Your last lecture has unmistakably shown that Froebel’s 
method, in a religious point of view, surpasses everything that has 
hitherto been done in education. And this is the main point from 
which a method of education is to be judged, for its aim is to 
awaken love to God and to man—the foundation upon which 
Christianity rests. Education has hitherto done little to awaken 
this love of man in the young soul, from which all piety flows. 
That is the reason we find so much scepticism and indifference in 
human society, which is the source of most of the existing misery, 
of the want of order and lawfulness. These sad results are the 
condemnation of those methods of education that suppress the 
human faculties or force them into wrong channels, or arbitrarily 
superimpose something, instead of aiding free development. It is 
the sad mistake of our moralists, who, without faith in a Heavenly 
Father, do not understand human nature, and replace revealed relig- 
ion with human tenets. : . . Froebel has found the missing 
truth, in first awakening the child’s senses and capacities by the 
simplest means, and making him feel in nature the living Creator, 
before he taxes his intellect with religious dogmas, which are be- 
yond the intellect of childhood and only confuse it. To lead it 
through the love of God, the heavenly Father of all of us, to the 
love of the neighbor, by acting and doing, is the natural and simple 
way which Froebel has pointed out, and we shall owe it to him if 
our children of four or five years old, before they can read books, 
learn the great law of humanity: Love to God and the Neighbor.” 


Again he writes on April 4, 1859 :— 


“‘ Convinced as I am, that the only way to arrive at a thorough 
regeneration of our sceptical, indifferent, irreligious, and corrupted 
society, is to begin with childhood and its development according 
to nature, I wish I could direct the attention of all the world, es- 
pecially of all mothers, to this method of Froebel which you prop- 
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agate with so much zeal. The establishment of a single true Kin- 
dergarten in Paris would be an event of the highest importauce, in 
which all those should take an interest who are able to understand 
the incalculable consequences of an education which recognizes the 
human being truly according to the intentions of the Divine Cre- 
ator; and which understands the laws of Divine Providence, and 
takes them into account as producing that harmony in human life 
which is the kingdom of God on earth.” 

“‘ Froebel’s discovery, or invention, furnishes the means to follow 
the natural order of all development for human beings, by which 
alone they will come to the knowledge of and at last to union with 
their heavenly Father. This is the way which Christianity prescribed 
eighteen hundred years ago, but into which education has not under- 
stood how to lead us, because it has put statutes instead of actual 
experience, and has not let the study of nature, as the work of God, 
precede statutes. Froebel leads education again into the path in- 
tended by God, which, in the course of universal development, will 
lead to the happiness of the individual as well as of the whole of 
society. In the human being itself are the rich mines, the develop- 
ment of which our false modes of education have hitherto made 
impossible. May mothers have faith in God, the heavenly Father 
of their children, and trust that he has given them the capacity for 
good which will crush the head of the serpent, and bring the king- 
dom of God upon earth.” 


Michelet writes from Paris, 27th March, 1859 :— 


“By a stroke of genius (par un coup de genie) Froebel has 
found what the wise men of all times have sought in vain: the so- 
lution of the problem of human education.” And again: ‘“ Your 
first explanations made it clear to me that Froebel has laid the nec- 
essary basis for a new education for the present and future. 
Froebel looks at human beings in a new light, and finds the means 
to develop them according to natural laws, as heretofore has never 
been done. I am your most faithful advocate, and speak constant- 
ly with friends and acquaintances about this great work that you 
have undertaken. Several journalists and writers will mention it 
in their papers. Dispose of all in my power to aid you. The am- 
bassador of Hayti, Mons. Ardoin, formerly Minister of Instruction, 
is ready to return to Port au Prince, and wishes to make your ac- 
quaintance. He will come to see you to-morrow. For the inhabi- 
tants of that island, in process of reorganization, Froebel’s method 
may do a great deal. I have asked several persons to aid in this 
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work. Niffzer and Dolfus are writing, at present, a great work on 
education, and will be happy to give a place to your cause. I send 
you a letter for Isidore Cohen; you must see him. You, person- 
ally, can do more than all speeches, recommendations, and writings 
together. I shall come to you shortly to hear more about Froebel. 
I would like to have a comparison drawn between him and Pesta- 
lozzi. Your written communications interest me highly. Let me 
have some German works about Froebel; I read German and know 
how to guess at incomprehensible things. I would like to know 
about the continuation of his method for more advanced years, es- 
pecially for girls, and await impatiently the appearance of your 
Manual. The more I investigate the heads of children of different 
ages, the more important Froebel’s method appears to me, as it 
begins in earliest childhood, when the most important changes in 
the brain take place. All my sympathies are with your work.” 


Dr. Laverdant, an author and a Professor of Physics, 
writes from Paris, March 4, 1856 :— 


‘‘The audience which will meet at your lecture, will consist of 
Catholics and half-Catholics, of some Phalansterists or Fourierites, 
who know very well how to estimate at its real value, and without 
prejudice, the providential significance of the Virgin mother; also 
of some rationalistic Protestants, and finally of a great many 
artists, in respect to whom it would be advisable to refer to the 
bond Froebel’s method makes between the beautiful and the eter- 
nally true and good. I should especially wish to see the following 
points made prominent in the lecture :— 1st. The influence of pure 
women who do not hinder the child from going to Christ, and re- 
ceiving the influence of the example of the Virgin mother. 2d. 
The appropriateness or need of unfolding in the child the natural 
wants, and the divine impulses, and of observing or leading it on 
without constraint from the very cradle. 3d. How the method of 
Froebel unfolds the natural, artistic, and creative aptitudes.” 


In another letter M. Laverdant says:— 


“ Paris, May 26, 1856. 

“Your educational method satisfies me on all sides more and 
more, only I find it necessary for us Catholics to carry out the re- 
ligious side of it in our sense. You are entirely right that the re- 
ligious clement cannot be attended to earlier than is done by Froe- 
bel, who refers to the Creator in the very first years through the 
phenomena of nature, and the like. Nevertheless, it appears to me 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 13 
that in the succeeding years,* the real worship of (tod, in our 
Catholic sense, is not sufficiently represented. I have j‘ound excel- 
lent things in your article, especially what concerns the earliest 
employments of children, and the first gymnastics for childish 
limbs, which I look upon as of the utmost importance, and the in- 
troduction of which, in Froebel’s manner, I earnestly advocate. 
These are new revelations about the being of childhood which 
Froebel has discovered for us. 

“‘The asylum of Madame Pape-Carpentier will do all that is pos- 
sible to introduce the method. 

‘Have patience and courage, even if the cause goes forward but 
slowly. God is with you, and the Holy Virgin follows your steps. 
But how sad that even you, who illustrate the beautiful words of 
your Goethe — 


“The eternally womanly tends heavenward,” — 


do not also acknowledge the mystic significance of the Mother of 
God in the Catholic church! But here also patience! The moment 
will come in which we shall not only work together, but shall also 
pray in common!” 


‘¢ LAVERDANT.” 


Riche-Gardon, savant and editor, in Paris, had already 
written thus, as long before as May 15, 1856 :— 


‘¢ By Froebel’s method a new era will be won for education. Of 
this I am certain — the old methods suffice no longer; we need the 
new one for the present time, and for moral and religious progress. 
Froebel has laid the foundations of the harmonious and rational de- 
velopment of the human being, and we may consider ourselves for- 
tunate to have known him through you. . . . . Wemust lay 
the foundation in Paris for continuous courses of lectures on the 
method. I have sketched out a plan for the purpose, which I will 
communicate to you. My journal, ‘‘ La Science des Méres,” (as you 
lately called Frocbel’s method,) will serve for the wider spread of 
the truth. . . . Ishall not cease to speak of your cause and to 
spread it, and would gladly be able to lighten the burden of your 
weighty apostolite.” 





* This refers to the youth’s garden that follows the kindergarten. 
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SHALL CHILDREN PLAY? 


BY MISS HENRIETTA NOA. 


Nor only should children play, but the grown up should 
become little children, and play with them. The fall from 
childhood’s paradise begins painfully early in these modern 
times. J. J. Rousseau says, “If it be a rare thing to seea 
perfect man, it is rarer still to see a perfect child.” 

Full harmony of perfect contentment the child finds only 
in play, as the man finds it in his earnest work; for play is 
the child’s earnest. When undisturbed in full play, the 
child is the most beautiful thing on earth; and when we 
unite, by blending all ages in recreation — bodily and men- 
tal relaxation from effort — we create a sphere in which the 
different ages act out what truly belongs to each age; and 
every child remains childlike. The mimicry of life —“sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” spoils the older — 
how should it not the younger people and children? Who 
lives nowadays for life’s sake? Not even a child! 

Life is content in being alive. As consciousness betrays 
its seed through life and labor, the early play of childhood 
is always worked out and woven into bodily activity. Shall 
we not therefore play with our children, as motherly wisdom 
directs? Why are we so anxious to instruct and fully en- 
lighten their minds with our knowledge? Why not blend 
soul with soul in play, for the deeper amalgamation and 
growth of deepest, fullest, truest being. O, for play in life} 
Instead of so laboring to live, we ought to play and dance 
through life, which is to become artists of time and existence. 
So we touch the heart of the forming child, and it learns of us. 
To form with desire and imagination varied plays and con- 
structions, is the most entrancing pleasure life presents to 
child, youth, or mature age. And of all soul-developing 
means, music (song and play united,) is the first and most 
efficient. It is the natural impulse, and yet the most ingeni- 
ous invention, to blend movement and song in play. In this 
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spontaneous outpouring of the inner life, the child triumphs 
and the regeneration of the old goes on—the old becomes 
young, and the child is truly child. If you would have your 
children children, see that they play in the right way; and 
learn to play with them, if you would become “little chil- 
dren” yourselves. 

Mary INsTITUTE, ST. Louts, JULY, 1873. 


TELLING THE TRUTH. 


[Extract from an article in “ The Western,” by Miss ANNA C. BRACKETT.] 
HOW SHALL WE TEACH A REGARD FOR TRUTH. 


“Anp first, it is evident that to secure truth-telling, we 
must secure the conviction of the child. The pressure must 
come from within, and not from without. No amount of 
punishment of any kind will accomplish the end desired. 
The means are not adapted to the end, and consequently no 
result is obtained. An outward compliance with our desires 
we may obtain by an external force. We may make the 
child sit still, and refrain from whispering, and learn his les- 
sons, that is, so far as the words are concerned, but to make 
him adhere to the truth by outside regulations or pressure is 
as useless as it would be, forcibly to draw out the cotyledons 
of the seed from their envelope and then to assert that we 
had made it grow. 

“How shall we touch the inner springs? To some sensi- 
tive child it may be sufficient to say that it is wrong to tell 
a lie; but the notion of wrong is a very abstract conception 
to a child, and the one who would appreciate the force of 
the reason would not be likely to need it. To tell a child 
that he must tell the truth because his friends will not love 
him if he does not, is open to the same objection, besides be- 
ing in aeétrain of sentimentality, which the average Ameri- 
can boy does not appreciate, at least for some years of his 
life. To endeavor to appeal to his fear by the style of 
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stories found in many books, of which the typical one may 
be considered the story of Ananias and Sapphira, is worse 
than useless. He knows better than that. He knows per. 
fectly well that the boy who lies is not struck dead and does 
not get drowned or burned to death, and, moreover, he 
knows that his teacher knows it, too, and that she herself 
dves not believe it, and hence her story, instead of being a 
lesson in truth is one in falsehood. 

Now, on what shall the argument rest? Putting aside for 
one instant the thought that we are to speak to children, for 
which a means may afterwards be found, the argument, it 
seems to me, will stand thus: Man alone, isolated, is the 
most helpless of all created beings; as has been truly and 
beautifully said, his first utterance is a cry for help, for by it 
is expressed the necessity of his spiritual nature for aid from 
without. 

Without companionship he sinks lower than the brutes 
and would never become civilized, would never become even 
human. Only by combination, by union with his fellows has 
he accomplished whatever he has accomplished. By union 
he has created institutions of all kinds. Through the insti- 
tution of the family his brute instincts become spiritualized, 
and instead of degrading him, elevate him to a standard he 
could never have reached without them. 

Extending his combination he clusters families together 
and forms society, which still further forces him to govern 
his original nature and thus elevates him higher. Again 
combining, and consciously accepting the results of the new 
combination, we have towns and cities—the State, which 
renders possible all achievements. The strength of one is 
almost omnipotent when reinforced by the strength of all. 
Arts and sciences spring to life, and as this combination be- 
comes more and more organic, greater and greater achieve- 
ments are possible, till man, formerly the slave of ndture and 
subject to all her whims and caprices, holds sway over her as 
master, and makes them serve his will. 
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But what lies at the foundation of this union, which is the 
indisputable condition of civilization of institutions of art, 
of science, of religion? Its foundation is mutual confidence 
and trust. Destroy this utterly, and union is impossible. 
Even a band of robbers must have some confidence in each 
other, however slight, or they would cease to be a band. 
All society, all business transactions are built upon this. 
Whoever violates his word, does what in him lies, to destroy 
this confidence, and throws all the influence he possesses, 
whether it be great or small, for barbarism, and against civil- 
ization. In so far, he sunders himself from society, and de- 
prives himself of its reinforcing strength. In so far as in 
him lies, he cuts himself loose from the aid and support of 
his fellows. This is an argument, the force of which is self- 
evident. No one who can appreciate it, can fail to see that 
in departing from the truth he is performing the most self- 
contradictory of acts, and losing more than he can possibly 
gain. 

But such reasoning will not do for children; abstract truth 
must be put in symVolic form that it may be perceived. 
Stories are not wanting, which were written to convey just 
this argument. They will readily occur or may be readily 
invented. The application may or may not be made. The 
story will take care of itself, and will bear fruit. The best 
and most complete of these is the old story of the shepherd 
boy, who cried “wolf, wolf,” when the wolf was not there, 
in order to laugh at the shepherds who hastened to help and 
save him, and who, after trying their good nature over and 
over again, tried it once too often, so that when the wolf 
really came, he was obliged, in consequence of their disbe- 
lieving his cry, to oppose his unaided strength to the attack, 
and was of course destroyed. This story is reasonable, and 
is appreciated even by little children, while it contains so 
deep a truth that older ones may be also interested in it, and 
many of those who have long since graduated from school 
may well afford to study its lessons. The child will listen to 
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it, and if well told, it will sink into his memory like the liv- 
ing seed into the ground in spring-time. He will not forget 
it. All that he is able to take of its meaning, he will assim- 
ilate, but as he grows older it will more and more develop all 
that it holds. 


Che Aursery Department. 
[From “ Chambers’ Journal.” ] 


A spirit entered at our door, 
In fairest vestiments of clay ; 
The lamp was lit, the board was spread, 
And we entreated it to stay; — 
But voiceless as the phantom came, 
So voicelessly it passed away! 


It knew us not — we knew it not — 
How could we hope to penetrate 
The robe of perfect silence, which 
Upon its limbs unwrinkled sate? 
The robe whose borders caught the sheen 
That glows beneath the golden gate! 


Weak words were ours; vague forms of thought, 
Which wrestled with the striving sense; 
Her solemn eyes looked straight in ours, 
The pure lids raised in fair suspense ; 
Our language was the speech of flesh, 
And her’s — the angei’s reticence! 


* * * * * * 


She did not know us! O, so young! 
She would not answer to our call; 
But heaven, which sealed her baby tongue, 
Ordained the flower’s life and fall; 
And in its stainless vision — yet 
Our darling may remember all! 


Who can doubt that these heart-touching lines came from 
a living human heart, trembling from the touch of the Infi- 
nite Father’s Word, clothed in flesh to reveal His very pres- 
ent love? “He that receiveth a little child in my name, 
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receiveth me; and he that receiveth me, receiveth Him that 
sent me.” 

Even a flower of the field in its little life vivifies something 
eternal in the spectator, who delights in its passing beauty ; 
and are those human lives futile which, like this baby’s, 
touched the parents’ hearts with so deep a sense of immor- 
tality, as to quicken thought to the height of heaven? 

Not always do the children who live to commune with us 
“in the speech of flesh,” do so much for us as those who pass 
away in “the angel’s reticence,” after having looked straight 
into our eyes with their “solemn” ones, — 


‘¢The pure lids raised in fair suspense.” 


But that is our fault; because we do not sufficiently con- 
sider the little child which Christ is always setting in our 
midst as a living revelation of what makes “the greatest in 
the kingdom of Heaven.” We are in such a hurry to thrust 
our “weak words” —our own finite knowledge — our own 
dry abstractions and narrow generalizations upon these little 
ones, that we omit to find the lesson God would teach 
us by their expressive innocence. We do not endeavor to 
hold communion with—but rather to talk to them. Thus 
we lose the advantage of conversing with the pure spirit in 
that language of countenance and gesture, which is intui- 
tively used by the child, as well as understood by a mother 
who is conscious that her spirit is for a certain time the ma- 
trix of the child’s spirit, as well as her body of the child’s body. 

It is this pre-intellectual season of the child’s life, when 
its moral and religious education is to be effectually begun, by 
the faith and love of the mother and child with respect to 
each other; or, when the mother fails, between an adequate 
nurse and child. Alas! for those poor children who are left 
to the chances of absolute motherlessness, and yet do not at 
once return to the heavenly mansions of the Father! Is not 
such orphanage a mystery, which can only be solved by the 
Faith that has penetrated the mystery of the redeeming 
power of Christ’s passion? 
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We learn our duty to fellow-man only by his extremity, 
which God offers as our opportunity to enter into the life of 
active love. Goethe says, “Our children teach us what our 
parents omitted ;” and thus the social relation vindicates and 
reveals the eternal mercy which it seems, at first, to throw 
into doubt. The serpent’s head is to be crushed by woman, 
when she becomes the true mother of God —in man. Mother- 
hood restores what frivolity and forgetfulness — distrust of 
the goodness of God commanding the denial of self— so often 
loses. 


LETTER FOURTH, FROM A FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN. 


Dear Aunt Lizzy, — Yes, we have an order of exercises 
in our Kindergarten. We sing our prayer, or some hymn 
every day, and have a little singing besides, of do, re, 
mt; and almost every day we sing one of the songs for play, 


or repeat the words, for there are a great many of these to 
be learnt. But very often that is put off till just before we 
have the play. 

And while we are all fresh, and not tired at all, we have 
either building with the solid blocks, or laying the forms of 
knowledge and beauty with planes, or laying of sticks so as 
to make outlines of buildings and other things, on our ta- 
bles; or we have slats that we interlace; or rings and parts 
of rings that we place in beautiful ways to make anything 
we fancy; and one day we use the sticks in little games that 
teach us how to add and subtract, or multiply and divide. 
But the little children don’t know that they are learning 
arithmetic till they have learnt to manage quite large num- 
bers. Cousin Gretchen says, by and by, when we come to 
learn geometry and arithmetic at school, we shall find that 
it is ever so much easier, on account of all that we have done 
in these pretty games with the squares and triangles and 
cubes and oblongs and lines. You see we have to compare 
these things, and learn about their lengths and breadths and 
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heights, and the shapes of their corners, which are different 
kinds of angles, and it is very pretty to measure the angles 
of our planes by putting corners together in different ways, 
and laying the circles and arcs of circles upon them. Some 
of these games she calls making forms of knowledge. We 
generally take ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour some- 
times, to examine the things and get knowledge of their 
forms before we make other things with them. It is some- 
times very funny to hear the little children explain what 
they have made. They have so much imagination that their 
block or plane or stick will be anything they have the mind 
to “make believe.” They begin with making two chairs out 
of the blocks of the third Gift, and Cousin Gretchen gives 
directions at first. She says that is a very important thing 
to do, so that they may learn exactly what is meant by right 
and left, back and front, upper, under, and all such words; 
and she very often lets one of the children direct the others, 
so that we may learn to use words correctly, and talk in neat 
sentences, as I heard her tell papa. But I thought it was 
only to please us, for we all like to be directors. When we 
make the forms of beauty it is very necessary to have a di- 
rector, because these must be made by regularly finding the 
opposites; and so we have to take time and go on carefully, 
or the forms do not come out right. But it is real fun to 
invent, and even the smallest children have begun to invent. 
With the circles, the children make angels! The semicir- 
cles are good for wings, and the circles for heads and bodies. 
Making angels was entirely the invention of the little chil- 
dren! Cousin Gretchen says she never thought of it; and 
when she first came to look at them, she could not guess 
what they were. It was Ernest who made the first angel. 
He said it was the angel that took away his little sister to 
heaven when she died. Harry said he thought the angel 
was very fat, its body and head looked just alike! — but the 
half-circles made nice wings. There were wings for arms, 
and wings for feet. Cousin Gretchen said she thought it was 
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a beautiful angel, and it was very kind in God to send His 
angels after poor little babies when their bodies were full of 
pain and all out of order. Ernest told Harry-that he had 
seen pictures of angels that had nothing but heads and 
wings. These exercises each come once a week you see— 
and they last about half an hour—so we have no time to 
get tired of them, and are always glad to see the materials 
again. On building day, when the little ones begin to in- 
vent, Cousin Gretchen lets Ellen and me (who have a higher 
desk of our own,) play with the fifth Gift, directing us how 
to build beautiful fagades and houses, such as she has in her 
book, which is a French one, named Le Jardin des Enfans.* 
She does not let ws have the book, but she tells us exactly 
how to put every block: first to lay the foundation, and then 
to make the superstructure. We have to be very careful to 
observe the words she uses, and the order in which the 
blocks are laid, because the next time we must make it all 
ourselves, one of us directing the others. She told papa, one 
day, that this would teach us all the great principles of 
architecture in the course of time. Now, after all, I have 
only told you what we do in Kindergarten the first hour in 
the morning, from nine to ten o’clock! But I cannot write 
any more, I have filled up two sheets. 


Your affectionate niece, 
Fanny. 


“To find a fresh soul —is it not like brooding a fresh (ce- 
lestial) egg, wherein as yet all is formless, powerless; yet by 
degrees organic elements and fires shoot through the watery 
albumen; and out of vague sensation grows Thought, grows 
Force and Fantasy; and we have Philosophies, Dynasties, 


nay, Poetries and Religions.”— Carlyle. 





* Published in Brussels by F. Claassen, 88 Rue de la Madeleine. 
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MOTHER'S SONG, ON THE FIRST SIGHT OF HER BABE. 


Translated from “ Mutter-und-Kose Lieder.” 


O Gop! dear God! in crowning me a wife, 
Thou’st flooded me with sweetest joys of life! 
And now this angel Thou hast sent to me, 
No greater gift is left to come from Thee! 


For this fair token of divinest love, 

O husband! father! thank our God above; 
All for eternity that makes us one, 

We find in this — our darling first-born son. 


Thou crown and sweet renewal of our life, 

How may we guard thee ’mid earth’s evil strife? 
Though born in pain, thou surely now shalt rest, 
My blessed child, upon thy mother’s breast. 


O God, our Father! Life’s perennial Source! 

Wilt Thou not grant that straight may be his course! 
We all Thy children are: oh, let one love 

Unite us now with Thee in heaven above! 


MOTHER’S SONG TO THE BABE. 


In her sense of vital union with it. 


O BABY! my little one, joyous and gay, 
What do thy smiles to my heart seem to say? 
Thy glance chases far from my bosom each shadow, 
Like Spring’s early sunshine first lighting the meadow. 
Faith gleams in the shine of thy happy blue eye: 
‘¢ What harm can befall me when mother is nigh?” 
Sweet love overflows in thy laugh, low and bright: 
‘¢In union with thee, mother dear, is delight.” 
And hope in the clasp of those hands is expressed : 
“The strength of my being I find at thy breast.” 
Come, little one, come, and in mother confide! 
Hand in hand we'll encounter the world’s stormy tide. 
Whatever, my child, thou receiv’st from another, 
Be sure ’tis love only thou’lt find in thy mother; 
And one day thou'lt tell me, ‘‘ My hope, love, and faith 
Thou hast tended and nurtured, since first I drew breath.” 
And daily I’ll pray that thy faith, hope, and love | 
May illumine thy childhood, and crown thee above! 
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MOTHER'S SONG. 


(From Froebel’s ‘‘ Mutter-und-Kose Lieder.” | 












WATCHING the daily progress of her child, 
The mother prays, ‘‘God keep him undefiled ; 
Oh, guard him when the tempest rages wild!” 
Meanwhile she does her best; 
And on the All-father’s breast, 
Confidingly doth rest! 








































Oh, come and see my little one, 
A flower just opening to the sun! 
The curly pate, so round and fair; 
The forehead smooth — untouched by care! 
Bright are my baby’s eyes; for mother’s song 
He’ll prick his little ears to list’ ere long; 
His little nose shall smell the fragrant flowers ; 
His mouth sip milk at morn and evening hours; 
Dinted by laughing dimples without number, 
His rosy cheeks are warm with noonday slumber. 
Ah! so fair and bright is he, 
Shall he not my treasure be? 
His hands he learns to ope’ and clasp; 
His fingers just begin to grasp; 
He seizes now the bright red ball, 
And learns to hold — nor let it fall. 
So strong my baby’s arms have grown, 
That he can move them up and down; 
Ah! soon my darling will be able 
To bounce his ball upon the table! 
His little legs now jump so high, 
As if he wished to reach the sky! 
My child! ’tis life — this God-sent power — 
That makes thee stronger every hour! 
*T is mine to guard, and mine to guide, 
This life— my pleasure and my pride; 
For in the joy of life, at length 
My child will learn to know his strength, 
Will learn that he must work and strive 
If he would nobly live and thrive! 








